Drama beneath 


S. 


a City Window 



f eeking a workshop where he could be free of distraction, 
Photographer W. Eugene Smith last year rented a dingy, third-floor 
loft on lower Sixth Avenue in Manhattan. But he soon found 
that his quarters held a great distraction and a rare photographic 
challenge. As he watched from the window, he grew absorbed 
by the shifting moods, the ebb and flow of movement in the 
street below. From that moment on, by day and by night and with 


mounting excitement, he kept recording the ceaselessly changing 
view and produced the masterly photographs on these pages. 

The window, to him, was a proscenium arch and the teeming street 
a bustling stage. The passers-by sometimes turned into symbols 
—of man Intimidated (below) of man fighting back (bottom). There 
were dramas fleetingly seen and moments of sudden loveliness 
as this segment of a city street became a world in miniature. 
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WINDOW CONTINUED 



long the street below the loft window passes an unceasing flow 
of human traffic. Sixth Avenue there is in the heart of the city’s 
wholesale flower district and each day begins, near dawn, with the bustle 
of deliveries. At 9 and in the noon hour and toward 5 the sidewalks 
are crowded and noisy. In between, the passers-by are fewer and 
more leisurely. It is then, most often, that Smith catches glimpses of 
little dramas whose beginnings and endings he can only surmise. A sense of 
argument, revealed in the tilting heads, the imploring gesture, hovers 


over a boy and girl (above) poised before a florist’s shop at Eastertime. 
Smith could only wonder what words went with the boy’s gesture. 

A mock-solemn quarrel over buying a corsage? Or a difference 

that was, for the moment, more serious? The two moved on, taking the 

answer with them. Often the passers-by provide brief vignettes: the pride 

of a man (right) seeing his chic companion into a convertible; 

the arresting contrast of the lone woman (far right), possibly a garment 

district model, at once sensual and businesslike on the wide asphalt avenue. 
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f nexpectedly an afternoon snowfall 
brought to the street a different pace, pattern, atmosphere. The dusting of 
snow gave the usually grimy and depressing corner (above) new aspects of beauty. 
At the intersection of 28th Street, commerce went on (below), but the tempo 
was cautious, the avenue's sharp noises muffled. For Smith, "There was a dreamlike 
quality—the slow rhythm of the people walking, the remoteness of the traffic, 
the soft fall of the snow." The sidewalk (right), with its random trampling 
of footprints and the solitary stroller huddled beneath her umbrella, took on the look 
of a carefully conceived impressionist painting. Traffic transformed 
the snow into patterns (bottom right) that were precise and bold 
and that, set against the whitened tops of a delivery cart, 
gave a mundane moment a quality of artful charm. 
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the horizon from Smith*s 
window loom the city's great 
skyscrapers. Interrupting his work 
late one night , Smith saw 
the New York Ufa Insurance Buiiding 
towering behind a smaller 
building across the avenue where 
one singie light burned—a 
reassuring and companionable sign 
of life in the still r pre-dawn hours t 
We accidentally broke his win do w, 
painted black by a former tenant. 
Through it ffie sharp and soaring 
arrogance of the Empire State 
Building was aptly framed by thin t 
jagged shards of glass. 
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tL^rurstlng from the florist’s in what was probably 


flower stands—she became a creature of lovely fantasy. 


”For the momentSmith remembers. ”she took over the scene. 


Everyone turned to look at her.” Then she was gone. 
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her Communion dress, the girl seemed a Dresden figurine come 
alive. Amid city’s tired things — ashcan, hydrant, battered 






